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THE PLANS FOR THE TWELFTH CENSUS. 



BY WAITER F. WII.LCOX. 



The " Act to provide for taking the Twelfth and Sub- 
sequent Censuses " was passed March 3, 1899, the last 
day on which it was practicable to pass such an act, and 
the anniversary of the day on which ten and twenty 
years before the laws providing for the Eleventh and 
Tenth Censuses had been enacted. This Association, in 
common with other bodies interested in census work 
and with various committees of Congress, had made ef- 
forts to secure legislation on the census at an earlier 
date and thus to allow an adequate time for prepa- 
ratory work. These efforts were not baffled by Congres- 
sional inertia or indifference, for in no previous decade 
has Congress displayed so much intelligent interest in 
the census, but the various bills urged by successive 
census committees perished in a fierce struggle for 
existence against the enormous amount of other business. 

The law when passed, however, was a great improve- 
ment upon its predecessors and deserves to be ranked as 
one of the four main census acts in our legislative 
history, the others being those of 1790, 1850, and 
1879. A brief statement of the main innovations in- 
troduced by the law is necessary to an understanding of 
the plans for its execution. 

Between 1790 and 1870 inclusive the Federal Census 
was taken by United States Marshals. They reported in 
1790 directly to the President, but from 1800 to 1840 in- 
clusive to the Secretary of State. In 1849 the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was created and the supervisory 
powers exercised by the Secretary of State over the 
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Census were transferred to the new Department. By 
1879 it had become necessary to create by law a new 
office in the Interior Department called the Census 
Office with a Superintendent at the head. The Super- 
intendent, however, was strictly subordinate to the 
Secretary of the Interior. All appointments and re- 
movals in the Census Office were made not by the 
Superintendent but by the Secretary of the Interior. 
In an office where work must be done under high pres- 
sure, and where it is often quite as necessary that de- 
cisions should be made quickly as that they should be 
made wisely, such a dependence on the head of a de- 
partment burdened with other duties entailed injurious 
delays. The new law makes the connection between 
the Census Office and the Interior Department far less 
intimate than heretofore. The head of the Census 
Office appoints all but one of his subordinates and that 
one is appointed by the President. By the terms of the 
laws of 1879 and 1889 it was the duty of the Superin- 
tendent " under the direction of the head of the De- 
partment to superintend and direct the taking of the 
. . . Census." By the terms of the law of 1899 it 
is the duty of the immediate head of the Census Office 
" to superintend and direct the taking of the Twelfth 
Census" and the words " under the direction of the 
head of the Department" no longer occur. It was, 
therefore, more than a verbal change when the title of 
the head of the Census Office was made no longer 
Superintendent but Director. 1 

1 " If will thus be seen that, so far as the direct language of the act 
is concerned, the operations of the Director of the Census and his 
subordinates are in no respect made subject to the supervision, appro- 
val, control, direction or modification of the Secretary of the Interior. 
He is not authorized or directed to approve the selection of appointees 
and employees, nor to approve the plans formulated for the taking of 
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Under the law of 1889 there were no officers occupied 
with statistical work between the Superintendent and the 
chiefs of division. The former oppressed by multifari- 
ous duties was compelled to leave the management of 
each division largely in the hands of its chief, and there 
are obvious difficulties to getting a man on short notice, 
competent and trained to direct and organize the field 
and office work of hundreds of employees, willing to 
take a temporary position, and ready to accept a salary 
of only two thousand dollars. Under the circumstances 
one is surprised that the average ability of the chiefs of 
division at the Eleventh Census was so high. By the 
present law two grades are introduced between the Di- 
rector and the chief of division. The chief of division 
becomes the administrator and manager of the division 
under the chief statistician, and by relieving his supe- 
rior officer of many details leaves him with more time 
to plan and organize his work. The Assistant Director 
supervises and co-ordinates the statistical work of the 
several divisions in the effort to distribute the resources 
of the office wisely, and to improve the plans of each 
division by constructive criticism, and by bringing them 
into harmony with the entire plan. The wisest relation 
of the parts is a matter of constant adjustment in an 
office so new and unfettered by precedents, but it is al- 
ready clear that the new law permits and encourages a 
a much greater unity of plan than has heretofore been 
possible. 

Probably the most momentous change introduced by 

the census, nor to approve contracts for siipplies, rental of quarters, 
etc. Not being specifically directed by the act to perform such . 
supervision, the question arises as to whether there is any other pro- 
vision of the general statutes which imposes such power or duty upon 
the Secretary. I am unable to find any." Extract from opinion of 
the Attorney General, March 28, 1899. 
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the new law is the division of the subjects of census in- 
quiry into two parts, the first to be taken and finished at 
once, the second to be postponed until the others are 
completed. All information which it requires the aid of 
enumerators all over the country to secure must be 
gathered, tabulated and published before July i, 1902. 
All information derived from other sources and heretofore 
included in our census is not to be gathered and published 
until later. For example, it is contrary to the practice 
of the American Census Office to ask the people through 
enumerators about their religious belief or their mem- 
bership in any religious body. The information gath- 
ered on this head by the Eleventh Census was derived 
from the officials of the various church organizations. 
Such an inquiry can be made independent of and later 
than the great count of population and is accordingly to 
be postponed. The same is true of inquiries into the 
social statistics of cities, into public debt, valuation and 
taxation, and into such special lines of business as the 
telephone, telegraph and street railways. 

Perhaps the most immediate duties of the Census 
Office when it was organized were those of preparing 
places in which its more than two thousand clerks and 
its fifty thousand enumerators might work. The former 
has been met since August by the construction of a 
building into which the office is now (December, 1899) 
moving,- the latter by the division of the country into 
nearly fifty thousand enumeration districts. 

The work of the Eleventh Census was seriously 
hindered by the necessity of distributing its force 
through several buildings often some distance apart 
and always built with no reference to the needs of a 
census office. The office could not legally spend any of 
its appropriation in putting up a building, for no such 
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use of it had been specifically authorized, but it did suc- 
ceed in inducing private capitalists to put np a building 
substantially according to plans furnished by the Assist- 
ant Director, the capital being protected by a contract 
to lease the building for five years. The new Census 
Office extends over more than two acres at the northwest 
corner of the Capitol grounds, and most of it is but one 
story high. This part is largely occupied by two main 
rooms where statistical tables will be made from the raw 
material furnished by the enumerators. The front is of 
two stories and divided into smaller rooms for the 
administrative and statistical officers and their clerical 
staff. 

To a student unfamiliar with the preparatory work 
for an American Census perhaps the most striking fact 
connected with the office is the importance of the 
geographical division. Through these early months it 
has been the largest division in the Census Office and 
its work serves as a foundation for the rest. 

To the historian, lawyer or statesman the population 
is the primary fact and the land surface is that area over 
which the population exercises sovereignty. But to the 
Census Office the land surface is the primary fact and 
the population is that part of humanity which resides 
on it. The count of population results from adding the 
number of residents in each of fifty thousand enumera- 
tion districts, the census of farms results from gathering 
the farm statistics in each district, and the same is true 
in a measure of the vital statistics and the manufacturing 
returns. The enumeration district or, in office parlance, 
the E. D., is the geographical unit of the census. But 
the existing territorial divisions do not meet the office 
needs and therefore new ones have to be made, utilizing 
however as far as possible existing boundary lines. 
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For census purposes the recent acquisitions of the 
United States in the East and West Indies are not 
included, and the only territory over which our Federal 
Census is to be extended for the first time in 1900 is the 
Hawaiian Islands. A census of Cuba and Porto Rico is 
now in progress but is in charge of the War Department. 
In this work the Census Office has gladly co-operated so 
far as desired and the results obtained in the islands will 
be so tabulated as to be comparable in the main with the 
results in the United States. 

The essential requisites of an enumerator's district are 
(1) that it be small enough for the slowest enumerator 
appointed to work over within the time allowed him, 
two weeks in a city and a month elsewhere ; (2) that it 
have boundaries so well marked and known that the 
enumerator will have no difficulty in keeping within 
them ; (3) that these boundaries agree so far as possible 
with the political divisions of the state, such as counties, 
townships and cities, by which the population must be 
reported. At the last census these districts were made 
in the first instance by the supervisors and reported by 
them to Washington for criticism and modification. But 
the supervisor is not so well able to apply these tests as 
the central office, where the records and experience of 
previous censuses are gathered, and where a uniform 
plan of division can be followed with modifications only 
as the diversity of local conditions requires. Hence in 
the Twelfth Census for the first time the division into 
E. D.'s was made at Washington. The first step was to 
divide the United States into three hundred supervisor's 
districts. Under the law the boundaries of these dis- 
tricts were to conform, whenever practicable and desira- 
ble, to those of Congressional districts. There are 292 
supervisor's districts and 352 Congressional districts in 
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the states. In 160 cases the two exactly coincide, while 
the other 190 Congressional districts fall into 132 super- 
visor's districts, but in a large proportion of the latter cases 
the difference in boundary between the two is insignifi- 
cant. A supervisor's district must be so arranged as to 
favor rapid and easy communication between the enume- 
rators in the field and their superintendent, and this ne- 
cessity often led to departure from the lines of Con- 
gressional districts. For example, in Florida the two 
Congressional districts are divided by a line stretching 
from the northern boundary to the point of the penin- 
sula. The two supervisor's districts are divided by a 
line about at right angles to this and separating 
the peninsula from the continental part of the state. 
Hence the supervisor's districts are much the more 
compact. 

While the first steps in delineating the E. D.'s fell to 
the Census Office, it is obvious that its plan of division 
might be faulty as a result of lack of information about 
local peculiarities. This local knowledge is supplied by 
the supervisors who are, therefore, asked to comment 
upon and criticize the plans of the geographer before 
they are finally approved and adopted. The division of 
the country into these fifty thousand E. D.'s follows 
closely the most available political boundaries. Thus 
no supervisor's district extends into more than one state 
even where the state line is transcended by a population 
group as between Kansas City, Missouri, and Kansas City, 
Kansas. No E. D. extends into two counties even when 
this boundary divides a town or city into two parts. 
Within the county the E. D.'s are bounded by local 
municipal boundaries subject to the condition that the dis- 
trict must contain no more than four thousand inhabit- 
ants and yet enough to occupy the enumerator not very 
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much less than the limit of time allowed him. In the 
cities the population whose voters cast their ballots at 
one place has usually been made a single enumeration 
district subject to the conditions mentioned. 

After providing quarters for the office force and defining 
the territory of each member of the field force the next 
step was to select officials. The requisite here was to se- 
cure the most efficient and capable subordinates by meth- 
ods calculated to win the approval, co-operation and sup- 
port of Congress and the country. I have no special 
knowledge regarding the success with which the latter 
condition has been met, but I do know that the force as a 
whole is well organized, zealous and energetic, and I am 
glad to assure you that in efforts to secure the highest 
ability and training available in the clerical staff of my 
own division I have met nothing but the most cordial en- 
couragement and support, and to express my belief that 
others in the Census Office have had a similar ex- 
perience. 

For the first time in our national experience an effort 
will be made to test the would-be enumerator's ability 
to peform his duties before he is appointed. I believe 
this effort is practicable and will be effective. In that 
case it should mark a decided step in advance in our 
census work, for office work can no more cover the de- 
fects of field work than a stream can rise above its 
source. 

The field work of the Census done by enumerators be- 
gins and ends under the law with the month of June, 
1900. It divides the work in Washington and in 
the offices of the local supervisors into two parts, the 
work of preparation done before June, 1900, and the 
work of reception, tabulation, presentation and inter- 
pretation done after that date. The work of the census 
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enumerator consists essentially in asking questions of 
every family and at every farm and manufacturing 
establishment in his enumeration district and writing 
the answers on blank forms or schedules prepared at 
Washington and sent him through his super visor along 
with printed instructions which he is to follow in mak- 
ing his entries. Probably no part of the preliminary 
work, therefore, is more important than the preparation 
of these schedules on which the answers are written by 
enumerators. At the Eleventh Census each enumerator 
was obliged to carry from ten to thirteen kinds of sched- 
ules and the task of mastering and following the instruc- 
tions was not an easy one. Complaints from the field were 
common and vigorous and there is little doubt that the 
whole work suffered because the enumerator's duties were 
too heavy and complex. Under the present law and 
the plans for its execution no enumerator will have 
more than four schedules to carry and to fill. Every- 
where he will find people and so everywhere he must 
carry the population schedule. Everywhere deaths will 
have occurred during the preceding year, but in the 
registration areas, including perhaps two-fifths of the 
population of the United States, the information regard- 
ing these deaths to be had from the local records is fuller 
and more correct than that obtainable by inquiries of 
each family. In such places, therefore, the enumerator 
will be relieved of the vital statistics schedule. In 
cities the enumerator will seldom find any farms, and 
so will not need the agricultural schedule. In 
most cities, too, the manufacturing establishments are 
so diverse and the returns derived from them so com- 
plex that the average enumerator would find it difficult 
to fill them. Hence this duty will be intnisted in such 
cases to special agents. The population schedule is 
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thus the most important and the most generally used. 
The form of this blank agrees substantially with that 
employed in 1880, one horizontal line being given to 
each person and one vertical column to each question. 
The sheet has fifty horizontal lines on each side and 
thus room for answers from one hundred persons. In 
1890 the queries were placed on the left, a column re- 
served for each person, and a sheet for each family, the 
so-called family schedule. The records of that census, 
some twelve million schedules, now fill the basement of 
a large building and it will probably cost $30,000 to 
have them bound. If the family schedule employed in 
1890 had been adopted for the present census, probably 
fifteen million would have been required to contain the 
facts regarding the population. As it is one million 
will probably suffice. To make the difference more 
conceivable I may say that the population schedules of 
the last census now on file in Washington include over 
a square mile of paper surface while those adopted for 
the coming census will include about one-sixth that 
surface. As a counterweight to this great reduction in 
the mass of the population schedules to be handled and 
stored, it must be mentioned that the space on the 
schedule of 1900 devoted to the answers from each per- 
son is only about one-third that given to answers to the 
same questions in 1890. This reduction in space may 
possibly affect the fullness and detail of certain answers 
but even if a slight loss in that direction should result 
it would by no means offset the gain already mentioned. 
The questions asked on the population schedule have 
been slightly altered from those of 1890 by omissions, 
additions and verbal changes. The following questions 
asked in 1890, will not be asked at the present census : 
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1. Whether a soldier, sailor, or marine during the civil 
war (U. S. or Conf.), or widow of such person. 

2. Whether suffering from acute or chronic disease, 
with name of disease and length of time afflicted. 

3. Whether defective in mind, sight, hearing, or speech, 
or whether crippled, maimed, or deformed, with name of 
defect. 

4. Whether a prisoner, convict, homeless child, or 
pauper. 

The following questions not asked in 1890, will be 
asked for the census of 1900 : 

1. The date of birth in calendar year and month. 

2. The year of immigration to the United States. 
These questions are introduced as supplementary to 

questions "Age at last birthday?" and "Number of 
years in the United States ? " partly in the effort to 
minimize the tendency to concentrate on round numbers 
in the statement of age, and partly as a transition to the 
sounder and more correct form of asking age and years 
in the United States. 

The following questions have been changed in form 
since 1890: "Age at nearest birthday" has been 
changed to " Age at last birthday." " Whether married 
during the year," has been changed to " Number of years 
married." Under the question " Able to speak English," 
the additional inquiry, " if not, the language or dialect 
spoken," has been omitted. 

The Twelfth Census, like all its predecessors, will 
attempt to report the resident or de jure population, 
whether physically present in the district or not 
at the time the place of abode is visited by the 
enumerator. The office interprets the phrase " usual 
place of abode " in the census law, as depriving 
it of discretion in this matter. But an effort to count 
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the resident population is beset with serious difficulties, 
and they are increased by the date at which the census 
must be taken. The month of June is one in which 
many persons, especially in the cities, are away from 
their residences, and many residences are closed. This 
constitutes the most serious danger to the accuracy and 
completeness of an American census. To meet it, the 
enumerators in the cities next June will probably be 
asked to keep, in a separate " street-book," a record of 
the results of the visit to each house, showing which 
were closed and where one might hope to get informa- 
tion concerning the residents of such closed houses. 
Special enumerators, paid by the day, are then to seek 
at the addresses entered on the first enumerator's street 
book, or by correspondence, the information wanted for 
the family. These returns will be placed on special 
supplementary forms, to which reference will be made 
in the unfilled line on the first enumerator's schedule. 
Such a plan will greatly reduce the danger of omissions, 
but one may still cherish a doubt whether a census of 
the resident population, rather than one following the 
alternative method of counting everyone where he is 
found and asking where he resides, will be found per- 
manently satisfactory. That question, however, belongs 
to Congress and not to the Census Office. 

In order to get a better grade of enumerators than 
formerly, every applicant for appointment will send to 
the supervisor of his district, a schedule filled out with 
facts drawn from a printed narrative. This will be cor- 
rected by the supervisor and forwarded with his endorse- 
ment to the Census Office. This tests the handwriting 
of the applicant and his mastery of instructions ; for his 
character and diligence, the endorsement of the super- 
visor will vouch. 
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No advance in the census work of any country since the 
Belgian census of 1846 is more important than the ap 
plication of electricity to the tabulation of results, which 
was first made in the Eleventh Census of the United 
States. This method, called after its inventor the Hol- 
lerith system, will be employed in the Twelfth Census 
and important improvements in it have already passed 
the experimental stage and are likely to be adopted. By 
this method a card some three by six inches is used to 
record the facts for each person in the United States. 
A section of the card is reserved for the information in 
reply to each question on the schedule, the answer to 
which is to be used in the tables, and a part of each sec- 
tion is reserved for each possible answer to the question. 
Thus a narrow strip near the left of each card is reserved 
for the answer regarding race or color. In the census vol- 
umes, five race divisions, viz., white, black, Chinese, Japa- 
nese and Indian, are recognized and the answer to this 
question for every person must be entered under one or 
another of those five classes. Entry is made on the card 
by punching a little hole in the proper place. One hole, 
and only one, is to be made in each section, that is, the 
person must be of some race, some sex, some age, etc. 
The card is then placed in a machine and a system of 
blunt pins brought down upon it, one pin at every place 
where a hole might occur. Wherever a hole has been 
made, the corresponding pin passes through into a cup 
containing mercury, elsewhere the pins are piished back 
by the resistance of the card. Each cup is connected 
with a counter having a dial capable of registering to 
10,000. The electric current passes through one section 
of the card at the place a hole has been made 
and into the mercury, then through the counter 
connected with that mercury cup, then to the next 
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section and through the hole there made and the 
counter connected with it, and so on. If in any 
section no hole has been punched, the circuit is 
broken at that point and nothing on the card is recorded, 
the bell introduced at another point in the circuit fails 
to ring, and the card is thrown aside for correction. 
The machine is thus a device for simultaneous mechan- 
ical tallying, and can be modified and combined with 
various accessory devices, according to the needs of the 
particular case. 

It is not improbable that a tabulating card will be 
used in the Twelfth Census, not only for each person, 
but also for each family. In that case, the age of the 
family or the duration of the marriage, the number of 
children and other dependents, the occupation of the 
head and of other members, the ownership or tenancy of 
the house, etc., would be recorded by holes in the family 
card and then tabulated. This is apparently the only 
way in which certain items on the population schedule 
can be utilized, and if the plan is carried out it would 
add appreciably to the scientific value of the next census. 

The work of the division of vital statistics will follow 
closely the lines of the last census. For perhaps two- 
fifths of the population of the United States, the records 
of deaths will be copied from municipal or state regis- 
tration offices. Elsewhere they will be gathered by 
enumerators. The effort to supplement the latter by 
returns from physicians regarding deaths which have 
occurred in their practice will be discontinued. On the 
other hand, the local and state registration officers have 
cooperated with most encouraging cordiality in the effort 
to secure uniformity in the data reported by them, and 
to be copied and tabulated by the Twelfth Census. 

As you may know, the Division of Manufactures is 
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located at present in Boston, this being the only way in 
which the Census Office could secure the services of 
Mr. S. N. D. North at the head of that division. Con- 
sequently I will plead my own unfamiliarity with the 
plans of that division in detail as a reason for passing 
them by. We are fortunate in having a representative 
of the agricultural division of the Census Office with 
us this morning and he will present its plans from a 
fullness of knowledge which I cannot claim. 

These four main divisions have as their goal the 
preparation and publication of the tables in their re- 
spective fields with such explanations as may be deemed 
necessary. Meanwhile the fifth division, that of 
Methods and Results, will study, analyze and interpret 
the past experience of the United States, the several 
states and foreign countries as expressed mainly in their 
census volumes, and will prepare criticisms and summaries 
stating the results of such experience and, in the light of it, 
what is to be looked for as significant in the tables of 
the Twelfth Census. The final volumes of the Twelfth 
Census will be prepared by combining the outcome of 
such studies with the tables and explanations resulting 
from the four main lines of inquiry. 

I have felt it both a pleasure and a duty as in some 
sense a link between this Association and the Census 
Office to present such of our plans and aims as might 
interest a gathering like the present and thus possibly 
bring the producers and the consumers of statistics, or 
the officials and the academic teachers and students, to a 
better understanding and closer sympathy. It may 
fairly be mentioned that when a committee of this As- 
sociation recently gathered a score of essays on various 
aspects of census work from the persons, who in their 
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judgment were the most competent experts in the 
various fields, their judgment coincided closely with 
that shown by the Census Office through its appoint- 
ments. The person requested by our committee a year 
ago to report upon the census statistics of agriculture 
was invited by the Census Office some months later to 
become chief statistician in charge of that division. 
The person selected by our committee to write upon the 
census statistics of manufactures was similarly honored 
by the Census Office and in some degree as a result of 
the statistical ability shown in that essay. The other 
three appointments to similar rank were all persons re- 
quested by our committee to prepare papers for the As- 
sociation's Monograph, and in one of these cases the 
selection was intended in part as a direct compliment to 
this and similar bodies and to the efforts they have made 
for the improvement of census work. 

While I think the Association may congratulate 
itself upon such recognition of its usefulness, I may 
venture at the same time to point a warning for the stu- 
dents of statistics 'in this body. It is expressed in a 
conversation recently repeated to me by a friend con- 
nected with the Census Office, whose statistical acumen 
and business judgment I greatly admire. He was talk- 
ing with Mr. S. N. D. North, now chief statistician of 
manufactures. The latter had said : " I understand 
that the Director of the Census was especially desirous 
to arrange for my appointment after he had read my 
paper on the Statistics of Manufactures in the Mono- 
graph of the American Economic Association." The 
friend replied : " Your having written, that paper is the 
only thing I know about you that would lead me to 
doubt the wisdom of your appointment," and in ex- 
planation he added " In that paper you have held up an 
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ideal for the Division of Manufactures, which neither 
you nor any one else can attain, and yet having put it in 
print over your own name, you are sure to be measured 
and criticized by it." I believe that most persons en- 
gaged in the practical work of statistical offices welcome 
gladly any clear and accurate statement from outside 
sources of the ideal toward which the particular line of 
statistics on which they are working should aspire. But 
writers and students commonly assume that such an 
ideal as they have set up can be realized in practice far 
more fully than the conditions admit, and, therefore, by 
implication if not in direct words, suggest that the fall- 
ing short of that ideal is in some way the fault of the 
Census Office and of the persons who are directing its 
work. If the heartiest cooperation between official sta- 
tisticians and writers on such subjects is to be secured, 
any such implication must be scrupulously avoided. 
After some familiarity with both sorts of work, I may 
say frankly that even careful students, who are familiar 
with the Census Office only from its printed publications, 
are more often wrong than right in suggestions they 
may make regarding possibilities of improvement. 

Finally, then, I may congratulate this association 
upon the efforts it has recently made for the improve- 
ment and the better interpretation of the Federal Cen- 
sus, and express the hope that in the future similar ef- 
forts may bring the Economic Association into even 
closer touch with those branches of the Government in 
whose work it is especially interested, and thus further 
the policy so ably outlined and recommended by our 
honored President in his last annual address. 
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Mr. H. T. Newcomb : The scope of the agricultural 
investigations of the Twelfth Census was determined 
very largely outside of the Census Office. Section 7 of 
the Act providing for the Twelfth Census reads, in part, 
as follows : 

" The schedules relating to agriculture shall compre- 
hend the following topics : Name of occupant of each 
farm, color of each occupant, tenure, acreage, value of 
farm and improvements, acreage of different products, 
quantity and value of products, and number and value of 
live stock." 

Obviously, therefore, it was no part of the duty 
of the Census Office to inquire whether any of these 
topics belonged properly to census work. It is quite 
possible that if these questions had been open to discus- 
sion, the omission of some of the topics of inquiry men- 
tioned, and especially of those relating to value, might 
have been determined upon. Again, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has a large statistical divis- 
ion, which for more than thirty years has published 
annual statements of agricultural acreage, production, 
and values, and regular statements of the conditions and 
prospects of growing crops. This division regards its 
work as dependent upon data supplied in the census, and 
it seemed clear that it was the duty of the Census Office 
to supply these data as far as practicable, and that the 
latter was very largely relieved from making inquiries 
concerning the value of those so demanded. Therefore, 
the content of the general agricultural schedule was de- 
termined quite as much outside as within the Census 
Office. 

On the other hand, the form of the schedule was 
wholly within the control of the Census Office. The 
most notable change in this respect was the adoption of 
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an individual farm schedule. The schedules used in the 
Tenth and Eleventh censuses each contained space for 
reports concerning ten farms, and it may appear strange 
that the adoption of the single farm schedule should be 
coincident with the substitution of the one-hundred 
name schedule for the family schedule in the enumera- 
tion of population. Previous to 1890, those best quali- 
fied in statistical technique had rapidly advanced toward 
the conviction that the schedule for any investigation 
should contain the facts relating to but one of the units 
in that investigation ; the object of each subdivision be- 
ing to diminish and simplify the work of tabulation by 
permitting much of it to be accomplished by assorting 
the schedules themselves. Many regarded the adoption 
of the family schedule in 1890 as but a prelude to the 
adoption of an individual schedule. 

The employment of the electrical tabulating system, 
invented by Dr. Hermann Hollerith, produced changes 
in census methods which extend to the formulation of 
the schedules. In connection with population, the new 
system, requiring the transfer of the facts concerning 
each individual to a single card, practically requires the 
office to make its own individual schedules. It has con- 
sequently become desirable to use for the schedule to be 
placed in the hands of the enumerators the largest sheet 
which can be conveniently handled. This would be 
equally desirable for agriculture, were tabulation the 
most important element to be considered in formulating 
the schedules. There are, however, fundamental differ- 
ences between the agricultural inquiries and those car- 
ried on the population schedules, and one of the conse- 
quences of these differences is that, while the latter are 
generally returned ready for tabulation, the agricultural 
schedules require careful examination in order to elimi- 
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nate errors and supply obvious corrections. With the 
ten-farm schedule formerly used, a single error concern- 
ing the operations of one farm necessarily delayed the 
tabulation of the possibly perfectly correct answers 
regarding nine other farms. The paramount advantage 
of the individual farm schedule is that it will permit the 
immediate tabulation of all correct reports, without 
interfering with the attempts to secure the correction of 
the schedules that are imperfectly filled out. 

The adoption of the individual farm schedule gave 
opportunity to reorganize the general schedule, and sug- 
gested the advisability of so doing. This reorganization 
has been so complete that it would be impracticable here 
to attempt to specify each change. One of the most im- 
portant is in the manner of asking the questions con- 
cerning values of farm products. The Eleventh Census 
asked concerning each commodity, the quantity sold, as 
well as the quantity produced, and also the amount 
received from sales. The intention was to establish 
average prices by comparisons between these data, and 
by complicating these averages with the quantities pro- 
duced to secure the total values of the latter. This pur- 
pose was not executed, and though the completion of 
the plan was impracticable owing to the limited funds 
available, there are some indications that it could not 
have been carried out under the most favorable circum- 
stances. 

The schedule for the Twelfth Census asks for values of 
the entire production, whether sold or consumed at 
home. If it is possible to secure satisfactory answers to 
the questions thus asked, a great deal of clerical work 
necessary under the former plan will be obviated, and it 
also has the advantage of reducing the number of in- 
quiries one-half. The present schedule inquires con- 
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cerning the aggregate values of certain groups of pro- 
ducts which are cultivated in small quantities, and in 
regard to which it is believed that it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to secure more detailed information. 

Another important change is the classification of farm 
animals according to ages. Thismodification was strongly 
urged by those engaged in the live stock industry and 
by the Department of Agricixlture. Provision has been 
made in the inquiries in regard to tenure for answers 
covering farms cultivated jointly by owners and tenants, 
and by salaried managers. This is in addition to those 
cultivated by owners, by tenants on shares, and by ten- 
ants for money rental. 

Some questions asked in 1890 have been omitted. 
I^and is classified as improved and unimproved. In 
1880 each of these classes was divided into two sub- 
classes. Improved laud was classed as " tilled, includ- 
ing fallow and grass in rotation (whether pasture or 
meadow)," or as " Permanent meadows or pastures, cul- 
tivated forests, orchards, vineyards, nurseries, and mar- 
ket gardens." Unimproved laud was classed as "Natu- 
ral woodland and forests," or as " Other unimproved, 
including ' old fields,' not growing wood." The areas in 
these sub-classes, however, were not separately tabulated. 

The cost of building and repairing fences during the 
census year, asked in 1890, will not be asked in the 
Twelfth Census. Quantity and value of straw, taken 
in 1890, will not appear, though the value should be re- 
ported with the value of the wheat or other crop in con- 
nection with which it was produced. 

The question concerning the value of buildings on 
the farm has been introduced to meet a very general de- 
mand. In connection with the hay crop, a question has 
been added covering the area, quantity, and value of the 
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grains cut green for hay, in order to provide for a prac- 
tice very common on the Pacific Coast. 

The plans for the report of the Division of Agricul- 
ture have not been finally adopted, but they are suffi- 
ciently matured to warrant a few words in that connec- 
tion. It is certain that the classification by the size of 
farms will be improved by the division of the class con- 
taining farms of from one hundred to four hundred and 
ninety-nine acres into at least two, and probably three 
classes. This classification will probably be applied to 
area and general values, as well as to the number of 
farms, and possibly to the production of some of the 
great staple crops. 

Heretofore Census inquiries concerning live stock 
have not included live stock in cities or villages, and 
the numbers reported have thus been considerably 
smaller than the entire numbers of the animals of dif- 
ferent classes in the country. A measure now pending 
in Congress for the amendment of the Census law pro- 
vides for the collection of statistics concerning this por- 
tion of the live stock previously unreported, and there is 
little doubt that this important addition to the work of 
the office and to the value of its results will be made.' 

There are also certain special topics, such as the pro- 
duction of cranberries, floriculture, and the nursery in- 
dustry, which will be provided for by special schedules. 
These inquiries are to be prosecuted as far as possible 
by correspondence, though the work may be supple- 
mented by that of special agents if it is found necessary. 

Professor Mayo-Smith said that the Association was 
to be congratulated on the condition of things in the 
new Census as revealed by Professor Willcox's paper. 

1 The amendment referred to was adopted, and received the Presi- 
dent's approval on February I, 1900. 
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This Association had demanded a year ago and always 
simply two things, viz : the best scientific organization 
of the Census Office and honesty and decency in the ap- 
pointment of subordinate officers. The first demand 
was being met by the care and acumen shown in the 
preliminary works ; by the division of the work which 
pointed in the direction of a permanent Census Office ; 
and by the organization of the Division of Methods and 
Results under Professor Willcox which would secure 
the best treatment and analysis of the data. The second 
demand had perhaps best be touched upon lightly. It 
was acknowledged that the subordinate appointments 
were to be made politically. The Census Office was do- 
ing the best it could to secure good men by a test of 
fitness. The best plan was to simplify the schedule so 
that the ordinary enumerator could handle it. 

Professor D. R. Dewey : I think that the paper may 
possibly give us the impression that the census has un- 
dergone a very great change for the better in this coun- 
try, and that we are consequently likely to underestimate 
the census work that has been done in the past. We 
must remember that two censuses at least were presided 
over by a trained economist. The description given 
does not disclose any very radical changes from previous 
censuses. The student of statistics is not particularly 
interested with the inside machinery of the Census 
Office. He takes it that this is in a very large amount 
dependent upon political opinion which governs the 
character of the civil service. He recognizes that the 
service of the statistical or census branch of the office is 
no better and no worse than in other departments. It 
does not appear that the civil service regulations adopted 
by the Census Office are of a very serious character. As 
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far as they go, however, they are to be welcomed, but as 
students we are justified in demanding much higher 
ideals. We are especially interested in the hope that 
the Census Office may become a permanent office. We 
also are particularly interested in the method of working 
up the results so that they may be of greater and greater 
value to investigators in economics. 

Professor R. P. Falkner : When a committee of this 
Association undertook to criticize the Eleventh Census 
it was found extremely difficult to place the responsibil- 
ity for the defects. Gentlemen who had been in charge 
of the census operations assured us that the faults of the 
latter were due to the law under which the census was 
taken. Professor Willcox has not concealed from us that 
there are defects in the present law, and enters a species 
of caveat against any future criticisms of the work of 
the Twelfth Census. But whatever its results may be, 
they have yet to be seen and any criticism of census 
methods by outsiders would seem premature until they 
have been tested by experience. When the Twelfth 
Census shall have been completed there will be more of 
us ready to rise up and speak our minds upon the sub- 
ject. We can, however, rest assured of one thing, that 
the responsibility for the merits or defects of the enu- 
meration of iqoo will rest more squarely than it has 
ever done before on the shoulders of the Census Office. 
The present law hampers the Director by no superior 
authority, and leaves, more explicitly than has ever been 
the case before, the formulation of plans, questions and 
methods to his judgment and discrimination. In this 
sense we have made great progress, and I share the con- 
viction of many statisticians that this confidence in ex- 
ecutive discrimination will prove not to have been mis- 
placed. 



